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My  Countrymen— I  am  extremly  proud  to 
have  the  honor  of  addressing  so  Urge  an  au- 
dience as  the  one  I  see  assembled  upon  this 
occasion.  Some  think  it  strange  that  1  a 
soldier  should  at  the  preset; t  moment,  be 
iouud  speaking  before  assemblages  or  toe 
citizens  of  Illinois,  when  congregated  to  lis- 
ten;  speaking  upon  the  war  and  some  of  the 
political  issues     agitating    the    nation,      J>ut 


t.  people  say  has  no  effect  upo. 


My 


1 

wnat  p_ 

iViends  and  neighbors  desired  1  should  speak, 
and  as  an  act  of  courtesy  I  have  dono  so.  I 
speak  upon  the  condition  of  the  country— not 
in  defense  of  any  party  organization  of  party 
clique.  I  do  not  at  present  care  whether  one 
>auty  succeeds  over  another  or  not.  But  no 
one  will  contend  that  we  have  not  the  light  to 
assemble  and  talk  over  the    condition    of    the 

-o'i,  down  the  rebelhon  and  perpetual  nig  ilie 
free  institutions  of  our  common  country.  Yet 
the  time  for  talking  alone,  unaided  by  act&, 
has  passed  some  two  years  or  more. 

We  have  not  for  months,  had  the  condition 
of  things  in  our  country  upon  which  our  eyes 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon.  .For  twro 
years  peace  has  cot  smiled  upon  us --we  have 
not  flourished  as  before--we  have  not  had  our 
commerce,  not  the  fYeedrm  of  our  flag  upon 
the  high  seas,  not  the  unobstructed  navigation 
of  our  great  national  thoroughfares,  the  free- 
dom of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Chio  For  all 
this  period  the  rights  of  the  people  h  ve  been 
infringed.  And  why,  had  we  this  war,  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  our  fair'land?  Not 
because  the  people  were  not  happy  and  pros- 
perous. Not  because  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  any  of  our  laws.  Not  because  the  Consti- 
tution was  such  an  instrument  that  each  and 
every  man  could  not  find  protection  under  it. 
Not  because  any  of  the  rights  of  any  of  the 
States,  or  any  single  State  or  individual,  had 
been  invaded" by  the  United  States.  Nor  for 
any  other  good  and  substantial  reason.  But 
from  the  simple  fact  that  one  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  peopie  of  different 
sentiments,  having  in  view  a  different  policy 
from  another  portion  of  these  States,  had  by 
, fair  and  lawful  authority,  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Government.  For  this  the  South 
defied  the  Constitution  and  trampled  all  under 
foot,  without  precedent,  without  law,  reason, 
[principle  or  right,  but  merely  because  they 
|had  the  physical  power  to  make    war— defied 


all  the  rest  of  the  c  ;untry,  nil  The  r.nfhms  of 
the  earth  holding  different  political  views, 
and  having  a.  d.ffVrent  political  character  from 
tbarpoi'tiou  of  these  United  Spates 

Vv'hcn  President  Lincoln  was   elected   to  his 
position,  1  was  one  of  his  most  bitter    oppo--- 
ens,U .had  never, affiliated. with    him    or    with 
the  tarty  which  brought  him  into  power.    But 
he  las  lawfully  elected,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitrHion  and  the  laws,  elected  by  the   people, 
a  majority  of  the  republican   voreiS    of    these 
UoitL'd  Siates.  and  having  been  so  elected,  he 
had  i    right  to  hold  his  place  and  serve   four 
year-;,  and  be  obeyed   and    respected    jas     our 
Chief    Magistrate,    as    the   Cwn-.tUuiien,  pro- 
vides.     However,    this   was  not _;c07.cvjle  ; 
ThcSeurk  chose  to  rebel,     to    defy  .  nil,     and 
seek.'o  ilb  sever   and  break  up, the  !,ui.on.    de- 
bt y  wo'ubt  trot   5  ema.Lvi  <    :i  •■* 
>'V(,-cided  to  do  this  the  evil  p-o  nine  need  — 
Tint  then  became  disturbers    i?f  \)\<i:    pe:,ce, 
vi.,;»?evsbf  thedavfand  tlieTWi b^ioh,    de- 
cani; organized  mobs,    and    called  themselves 
arrdes — armies  of  rebels.      They  wck  no!  sat- 
is lull  with  the  name  their  fathers   hub    hfdppd 
to  dstabiish,    but    made    a    new     name— she 
►Southern  Confederacy.      They  were  not  satis- 
ficiflwifh  the  old  flag,  under  which  ?heir  fath- 
erstbad  fought.      Tlmy  created  a  new  one    and 
plinted  it  and  waved  it  defiantly  irj  ourfacs. 
Wiiy  did  they  make  war?       Th    see    our     laws 
cavned  put?      To  protect  our  soil  from  an    in- 
vadng'foe?     Rather  to  destroy    our  country,^ 
brelk  up  our    Government,    for    purposes    of 
diftlrbauce,  riot,    murder,     plunder,    piracy 
upol  the  high  seas,  and  for  all  that  is  bloody 
andldevilish  in  the  category  of  crimes.      'Phis 
did  (not     satisfy     them.      Although     the  Con;;1 
stitnT'^bu  declared  that    we    should    have    but 
one  President,  one  Congress,  one  army,    they 
elected  another  ruler,  formed  what  they  were 
pleased    to      term    another    government,    and 
raised  a  second  army.     And  this  in    the    face 
andjeyes  of  a  law  abiding   people.      Now  fel- 
low icountrymen,  1  want  to  ask   you    whether 
youjbe  Democrats,  or  Republicans,   or    Aboli- 
tionists.    I  want  you    to    tell   me  truly    were 
you  ever  taught  when    old    or     when    young, 
tliatTany  political  organization,   auy    particu- 
lar se^'or  band  of  men,  had  ever   the  light   to 
set  themselves  and  their  authority  up  in,,  defi- 
ance of  and  in  opposition   to    the    constituted 
authorities  of  the   United    States?     [Cries    of 
fc\Nffl&*"No!'r]     Where  then    docs   the  South 
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Vhei  e  in  the  hibtary 
ord  of  othi  r  nafkirs, 
nt  or  for  an  exafltfule 


o  •  tke  individuals  who  originated  this  war 
lor  their  justification?  Where  in  the  hibt 
of  this  country  or  the  reco 
do  they  lo  k  tor  a  presiden:  or  lor  an  exam 
lor  such  an  unexampled  conduct,  for  resi-t- 
unce  to  such  a  Government.  Look  at.  Florida, 
and  she,  bought  with  our  blood  and  our  treas- 
ure, with  territory  less  than  some  of  our  East- 
ern and  Western  States,  must  set  up  her  au- 
thority ajiaiutt  our  Constitution  too..  Look 
in  New  York — look  where  you  may  you  mm II 
find  no  precedent  for  such  an  act  There  was 
perfect  equality  of  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— vquality  for  all  the  people  of  all  the 
Stales.      Why  seek  for  nitre? 

1  want  to  ask:  Suppose  J.  C.  Breckin>ijge 
han  been  elected  the  President  of  the  tftii|ed 
States,  would  you  have  rebelled?  Had  Dejig- 
laa  been  elected  would  you  have  rebelled!  — 
Did  the  people  rebel  ween  Andrew  Jack*>n 
was  elected?  Did  any  party  ever  defy  or  let 
up  an  authority  for  themselves  against  a  f.jir- 
ly  elected  Administration?  Even  the  Ablli- 
tiou  organization,  as  it  is  called,  never  came 
to  that,  but  always  submitted  to  defeat  [and 
obeyed  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  by  it4op- 
ponents.  [Cries,  "Good  for  you!"]  'J  un 
wh\  was  it,  where  justified,  that  any  man  can 
come-- downvso  low  as  to  crawl  upon  his  bdiy 
and  llckiiydust  at  Jen.  Davis' feci?  [Chees?'] 

is  conijiciimi,  to  note  the  pX 

j  man--  be  lie  from  i  'hie: 


I  want 
•Wv.r^Voju  "  oreenlau-d    far    thai     m ■-.  | 

brains  ciiolgh  liDi^  cranfuin  to  1*1'  ac«  i  -n: 
able  for  Irrtttcts  and  his  thoughts,  and  en  il*e 
him  to  be  called  a  human  being,  to  tell  me 
whether  itj  is  not  the  olain  and  unavoidable 
duty  of  ev dry  man — does  not  conscienc«j>0!|ll 
ii.s  to  it — tjo  do  all  he  can  to  suppress  this  r 
hellion? — I'o  do  all  that  he  can.  in  any  wa 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  pow 
of  the  rebel.-'.'     [Criea'.of  "Yes.'    "Yes."] 

This  constant  appealing  to  the  Constitutioh 
up  here  in  the  North,  this    wrong- readiu4fc/>f 
the  Constitution  is  all  wrong.      It  is  siu'ii  but. 
that  the  Constitution  says  that  the    President 
of  the  United  States   shall  see  that   the    liws 
arf  promptly  and  faithfully  executed  through- 
out ihe  bind — enough  that  he  has  taken  a  -ol- 
emn  oath  to  see  them  rxecuted,  and  thj  JJ  ou- 
stitution  protected       What  becomes  hi-    eh  ly 
after  taking  that  oath?      What    ishee:-|    <   ed 
to  do  in  every  section    of  the   countiy?     aup- 
posing  that,  here  in  Cairo,  one    hundred    nnd 
fifty  men  were  found  tearing  down  your  hoyse. 
What. would  be  the  duty  of  every  civil   officer 
upon  whom   devolved  the  duty  of   seeing    the 
la  W  respected?     Why,  tocall  out  utonc4»a  pns- 
»e  comitatvs  to  put  that   mob    down.       Would 
they,  in  d<ingso,  violate  the    Constitute  n- 
They    put  down    a    disturbance.       ThevL^-e 
force  perhaps  to  do  it.  yet  no  one  woulu    fay 
they  went  beyond  their  legimatc  function-,  or 
frampled  upon  any  man's  rights   in  so   doing. 
It  is  a  parallel  case.     Jeff.  Davis  and  his  jM&u- 


ione  are  in  open  violation  of  law       They  attack 
our  flag,  steal  our  arms,    rob    our    mails    and 
tale  our  public  lands,  and  public  buildings,^ 
plunder  oar  vaults  of  their  bullion.— and    ye 
some  nun.  by  word  and  act,  seem  to  wish  the 
President  to  .-it  down  quietly,  allow    them    to 
go  through  with  their  affair  to  their  own    sal 
isftiction,  and    rhen    bring    then:    up    wiilt    \ 
round  turn— when  (hey   have  got  done       1    say 
that  any  President  would  have  acted  as    Lin 
coin  did— excepting  old  Buchanan!    [Cheers.] 
W'e  have  had  riots  suppressed  ere  this.     Look 
at  the   Pennsylvania    whisky    riot.       Look  at 
matters  in  South    Cat  olina  in  1  882.     Jackson 
interfered  with   South   Carolina   and    stopped 
nullification,  arid  said  if  it  did    not   stop    he 
would  stop  the  breath  of  the  rioters,  by  means 
of  a    one-atid-a-half-irich    rope.      [Laughter 
That  was  all  right!    That  was  exactly  propc 
The  people  endorsed  all  that  Andrew  Jackson 
did!      But  things  have  changed    somewhat,    I 
suppose,  since  '32,  — then    a   man  could    be 
patriot,     and    sustain    the    Government,    and 
sustain  the  President,   and   still  .be  respected 
Also  look  at  the  war  of  1812,  look  at  the  war 
in  Florida     where  we   acquired   territory  for 
these  hell-hounds,  who.  by  their  act  of  treasou 
and   rebellion    havn  disgraced    it.      [Cheers  ~ 
Look  at  the  war  with  Mexico.   In  these  things 
these  acts,  the  people  sustained    the    Govern 
mnit.  to -fb«  very  hUer.'    Now  there    seems  r 
ohar.ge  Tnis  ctotue  over  some    sections    of   tl 

,    ii  .,  '     u-Mt/c    <!<  ;V  witl,    ..'-■    ( 

•iHution  in  offtMiand  and  our-  glori'-us'  old 
tl  1^'  in  tho-e+Wei*'.  and  propose  to  speak  in  fa 
f  the  a'-c*n  of  the  constituted  authoritie 
in  putting  down  a  wicked  and  accursed  mo 
rr  rebellion,  they  call  a  mah  a  "fool,"  'ddiot. 
"Abolitionist."  and  such  hard  names,  [cheers 
We  have  had  two  years  of  bloody,  devasta 
ting  war.  We  have  been  engaged  in  doing 
what?  Endeavoring  to  preserve  the  Consti 
to.tion.  put  down  the  rebellion.— meethi; 
force  as  it  can  only  be  met  successfully,  wit 
force,  and  men  with  armed  men,  and  learn 
in'g  insurgents  to  respect  the  mandates  of*  th 
law-givers  of  the  laud.  At  lirst,  when  wa 
was  just  upon  us,  there  was  heard  a  shout,  * 
though  from  one  man  — from  the  entire  Noit 
—from  Democrats.  Republicans.  Abolitionist 
—  calling  for  men  and  money  and  aims  to  pi 
down  the  rebellion.  The  purpose  was  en 
ed  in  willingly.  The  oVject  was  to  kill  an 
sweep  away  traitors'.  And  for  aiding  in  thi 
wdrk— for  serving  in  our  army,  what  rewar 
do  some  mete  cut  to  our  soldiers?  Becau 
men  have  fought,  because  the  Government  hi 
tried  it*  strength  with  treason,  what  is  no 
the  or}?  Why,  "Von  destroy  the  C  mstitt 
tion!"  When  I  returned  to  my  home,  aftc 
two  years  in  the  army.  I  thought  I  could  ta 
all  by  the  ha-ud— thought  that  all  loved  the 
country  to  the  death,  as  I  had  done.  But 
found  it  different.  Men  who  of  late  were  ft 
our  country— and  said  no  other  Hag  shou 
wave  over  it  excepting  that  bearing  the  sfa 
and  stripes.— had  become  aft  aid  that  the  U 


ptitvition  was  being  hurt,  ami  tjie  war  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,   and  peace  propositions 

hould  be  made.  A  man  cannot  put  loot  upon 
Illinois  toil  before  he    is  slandered    and    lied 

pon.  1  had  not  been  at  home  a  day  before 
a   letter  was  sent   to  me   from  this    place,    in 

hich  it  was  stated  that  I  had  returned  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  "D  —  n  fool 
Irish."  At  least  1  had  made  such  a  remark 
in  this  place.  I  want  to  say  that  (lie  author 
of  that  is  a  base  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  Me  is 
a  large  man,  but  he  dare  not  look  me  in  the 
face  and  say  that  I  uttered  such  a  sentence. 
[Cries  of  "his  name!  his  name!  "A  Copper- 
head!"] Jut,  gentlemen,  I'll  settle  that  mat- 
ter myself.  1  feel  fully  competent  to  the 
task.     [Laughter.] 

But  1  desire  to  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  want  to  answer  some  who  have 
slandered  me  because  I  have  talked  in  favor 
of  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
prosecution  of  all  and  every  means  for  the 
speedy  crushing  out  of  the  rebellion.  [Cries 
of  "hang  them!"]  I  say  first  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  power  the  President  has  to  put 
down  treason,  and  of  the  right  to  call  out 
troops  to  do  it.  But  those  who  wish  to  throw 
obstacles  in  our  way,  raise  objections,  and  the 
first  one  is,  that  war  is  unconstitutional — that 
putting  down  an    armed    mob    with    force    of 

■'\vn-<-uS  1S    on*«i.1  »  <■•?  fl>o     lows — tlmt    we  ai'o 

fighting  a  nationality  the  same  as  ourselves; 
and  they  add  a  hundred  others  similarly  weak 
and  silly  "inventions  of  the  enemy."  These 
men  must  be  subjugated.  If  a  man.  steals  your 
horse,  don't  you  subjugate  him?  Don't  you 
deprive  him  of  his  civil  rights?  If  he  is  found 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, does  he  not  forfeit  his  right  to  vote  or 
sit  upon  a  jury  forever  thereafter?  Is  he  not 
completely  subjugated?  Isn't  it  strange  that 
you  can  do  this,  and  yet  be  unconstif  utional 
for  us  to  subjugate  those  Southern  traitors, 
these  men  in  arms  against  the  country. 

Those  who  talk  this  to  you,  ray  friend*,  do 
not  want  to  take  up  a  musket  or  sword,  and 
go  down  there  and  meet  these  gentlemen  of 
the  South!  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
them!  [Laughter.]  Yet  those  men  say  Ave 
are  invading  the  rights  of  States— the  rights 
of  individuals— and  a  thousand  other  things. 
But  please  to  answer  me,  tell  me  where— eith- 
er spokeu  or  written— you  are  able  to  find 
that  such  objectors  to  the  -war  policy  of  the 
{government  have  ever  committed  themselves, 
or  said  anything  against  Jeff.  Davis  or  hisbas- 
tard  Congress  and  his  treasonable  army.  Tell 
me  when  or  where  ihey  have  said,  by  word  or 
act,  that  Jeff,  and  his  hell  hounds  are  invad- 
ing and  invalidating  sacred  rights!  Never! 
No,  my  countrymen,  they'll  object  to  the  war, 
object  to  anything,  object  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  authorities  calculated  to  end  and 
-crush  out  the  rebellion;  but  not  a  solitary  ob- 
jection or  a  solitary  word  will  you  hear  utter- 
ed against  Jeff.  Davis.     And    either  Jeff.  Da- 


vis is  violating  or  sustaining  the  Constitution. 
If  he  is  sustaining  it,  we  are  not;  If  he  is  not 
sustaining  it,  but  fighting  against  it,  we  are 
sustaining  it,  and  fighting  for  it.  And  I  shall 
sustain  my  country.  Yon  will  hear  it  said — 
probably  have  heard  it  said— that,  "Logan 
has  turned  Abolitionist."  [Laughter.]  And 
why?  1  sustain  my  country,  right  or  wrong. 
I  sustain  the  President  in  his  effort  to  put 
down  wrong.  The  President,  these  men  say, 
is  an  Abolitionist,  hence,  must  I  be  one  also? 
[Laughter.]  I  wonder  if  these  men  lived  in 
the  time  of  James  K,  Polk?  The  people  sus- 
tained him  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Did  that 
make  us  all  Democrats?  Did  that  make  me  a 
Democrat?  The  majority  did  it,  and  then  in 
the  very  next  canvass  turned  about  and  elect- 
ed a  Whig  as  the  next  President.  [Laughter.] 
If  all  who  elected  and  sustained  Polk,  thev 
reason,  were  Democrats,  those  who  elected 
and  now  sustain  Lincoln  are  Lincolnites. — 
[Cries  of  "about  right,  old  boy."]  Now  the 
truth  is  just  here:  1  do  not  care  who  is  Pres- 
ident. If  His  Supreme  Highness,  Beelzebub, 
were  President,  and  were  prosecuting  this 
Avar,  I  Avould  give  him  for  once  my  full  sanc- 
tion and  support,     [Cheers.] 

People  may  talk  about  Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, and  Abolitionists,  as  they  will — say 
what  they  will — there  aro  but  two  parties  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time — patriots  and 
traitors — those  who  oppose  the  war  and  the 
bos't  interests  of  the  country,  and  those  who 
support,  the  country.  There  are  but  two  clas- 
ses of  men.  They  aro  for  the  Government  or 
against  it — for  Jeff.  Davis  or  against  him. — 
Those  who  find  fault  with  everything  we  do, 
and  have  no  word  of  condemnation  for  the 
rebels,  are  for  them;  those  who  do  not  find 
fault,  but  detest  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  traitors 
heartily,  are  for  us — on  our  side.  The  best 
way  tc  detect  traitors  is  to  take  as  such  all 
who  are  continually  finding  fault.  The  next 
best  are  those  who  say  the  least  agaiust  us. 

Another  objector  says,  "You  ought  not  to 
support  the  war  because  it  is  an  Abolition 
war."  An  Abolition  war?  Why?  "because 
Lincoln  is  President."  Then,  because  Lin- 
coln is  President,  and  because  you  call  this 
an  Abolition  war,  I  suppose  we  must  nit  still 
and  allow  the  country  to  be  divided.  [Cries 
of -'No!  no!"]  Such  are  the  men  who  travel 
about  the  country  making  speeches,  talking 
to  crowds  of  street  bangers,  causing  disaffec- 
tion in  tne  masses,  distracting  those  who  d«* 
not  read  and  think  for  themselves,  denounc- 
ing all  engaged  in  the  war  as  Abolitionists, 
discouraging  enlistments,  counseling  resis- 
tance to  conscription,  seeking  out  and  ap- 
plauding and  concealing  deserters,  telling  all 
who  would  enlist  that  if  they  go  into  the  ar- 
my they  will  be  "violating  the  Constitution," 
and  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  ai  i 
treason  and  prop  up  the  failing  energies  of 
the  rebellion.  What  wonder  that  a  few  sol- 
diers desert?  They  would  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  our  path — would  decimate  our  arm/ 


if  'hoy  could.  Such  are  (be  men— illustrious 
examples — who,  some  of  them,  raised  regi- 
ments; in  thrcie  months  they,  with  their  men, 
were  n\[  at  home  again — all  had  run  aw.iy — 
Ibid  had  eunuch  of  the  war — [laugh  ft  r] —  and 
ftfl  the  results  of  these  damnable  heri  sies  and 
evil  b  infcfseis".     fpries'of  ^That's  s>>.'J  ^Vbu'fe 

ir  »s  also  objected  that  Congress  has  passed 
a  <  'on-c:  ipfiwi    act.     That    the   Oonscnpfldn 
law  must  and  will  he  e/i  forctd.      We  lino  men 
Objecting    to    everything.      Tin  Be   sarire  mien, 
to  show  their  consistency,  turned  arou&d  find 
advised  resistance  to  the  enrollment  or    draft. 
Ti  ey    raised   mobs,    induce   and  suc'cor  riots. 
and  still  declare  themselves  For  the  Constitu- 
tion find  the  low      I  want  to  talk    a    momtiit 
in    regard    to  this  Conscription  acti      It  is  no 
new  thing,  as  some  would    suppose    from  the 
clamor  raised    about  it.     Gove'ruments    have 
always    supposed     they     had  the  right  to  call 
forth  citizens  to  swell  the  ranks  of  an  army  to 
resist  invasion,     t>  prosecute  war,    or  to   put 
down    rebellion.      The  principle  is  right,  ond 
belongs    to    all    governments.     We    concede 
readily  that  every  man  ha*  an  inherent  right 
to  defend]  with  blows-—  with  anus,  natural  or 
artificial-— -the  sanctity    of  his  own  person:  to 
defend  his  family,  heme,  lands,   and  property 
ofa.H     kind.-.      If  a  person     assaults,  he  slnys 
him — we  do  not  ask  with  what  particular  Arm 
he  performs  the  act;    he  is  not  said  to  be  vio- 
lating the  ^Constitution,  hut  Btniy-,    e««n  ft^hc 
death,  assert    the  right  given  him  by  God  Al- 
mighfc-;  to  protect  and  defend  h  mselffrom  all 
.who  may    attack    him.     This  same  right  goes 
with  a  government    as  with    an  individual. — 
People  forni  a  government,  and  the  same  God- 
given  rights  applying  to  men  are  applicable  to 
governments — whether  in  the  Constitution  or 
not.      It  is  only     this    right  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  oefVnding,   asserting       [That's  so."]  — 
The  Government'   has  th*»    right    to  call  forth 
ond  demand  the.  services  of  every  man  to    as- 
sist in  defending  the  Government  from  ail  as- 
sailants— protecting    the     Union — and  seeing 
the  laws  faithfully    executed.     The  President 
is  also  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  our-  forces. 
And  how  Are  Ave  to  obtain  the  men?     Are  they 
nil  to  rush  to  arms    voluntarily,  as  it  were? — 
Many  have     done  so— they     have    nobly  an- 
swered the  eall  for  volunteers     If  all  we  need- 
ed came,  thus,    what     would  be  the  use  of  the 
law?     Put    >hey    do  not.      Haste  is  needed  to' 
strike  the    rebellion    whilst  it  is  weak,  before 
it     recuperates.     And    what    is  to  be  done  in 
case  they  do  not  come?     I  suppose  you  would 
have  os  lay  down  our  arms,   confess  we  could 
do  no  more,      and  meekly  wait  for  Jeff.  Davis 
to  proclaim  his     new  Confederacy?      [Laugh- 
ter.]     Wait    nnd     let,    our   Government,  go  to 
piecs?      You  must    have  the    men.      The  law 
has  been  made  — in     some    points     it  doe&fiiot 
Fuit  evi  rybodv—  what  law  does?     They  ottght 
to  be  willing     to  go.      They    owe  the  Govern- 
ment all;  they  rue  indebted  for   every  t  bin;:  I  o 
jt^litV.  property,  ptoUctiuu— and   those  jrjio 


will  not  go  in  such  a  cause  are  not  worthy  to 
be  called  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  this  Conscription  act.  Men  in  some 
places  are  told  to  resist  it.  Secret  societies 
are  formed  —  a  keg  of  gunpowder  and  half  a 
chzeh  muskets  are  secrtted  in  somebody's 
barn,  or  under  somebody's  haystack,  to  be 
used  in  what?  Resisting  the  eraft  when  it 
comes.  Why  do  they  resist  it?  [Cry  of.  ''Be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  being  shot."]  Ymi 
yout)g  men  —  all  who  love  your  country — wi'd 
fightrfor  it,  either  as  drafted  men  or  volun- 
teers. When  the  droit  comes  you  can  go  as 
well  with  it  as  without  ir.  It  will  not  weigh 
you  down.  You  can  cany  it  with  you,  or  you 
heed  not.  It.  is  just  as  easy  to  be  dragged 
out  to  be  shot,  as  to  go  of  your-  own  free  will 
and  accord— and  the  man  who  is  drafted  and 
shot  is  entitled  to  the  same  credit  as  theono 
who  was  not  drafted.  All  serve  a  common 
heritage — a  common  country.  The  man  who 
dies  upon  the  battlefield — the  flag  of  his 
count)  y  waving  above  him — is  both,  a  bravo 
and  gallant  man.   [Cheers.] 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  War  is  unconst  tution- 
al,  and  with  whom.  It  is  so  when  Jeff*.  Davis 
is  mortally  hurt.  It,  is  when  his  cause  doe.' 
not  prosper'.  They  want  our  Government 
crushed— they  want  Jeff,  to  succeed'  True, 
the  law  does  not  exactly  suit  s.one  very  good 
men.  It  will  do  to  discuss  that  in  the  future. 
Pat  that  is  no  objection  to  its  exe  •miou.   The 

onj.-or    nou-    US    to     oaxui    tlxaj  I    ►«♦&*       ■'•■-,    &{** 

that  there  is  in  the  law  anil  let  the  bad  go. 
After  preserving  our  country  we  cad  afford  to 
talk  about  better  laws.  Tlmse  who  discuss  it 
now  and  loudly  declare  against  its  unconsti- 
tutionality, are  those  who  will  take  atrip  to 
Canada,  or  to  Europe,  before  the  draft  takes 
place.  Some  of  them  have  got.  a  friend  there 
now,  whom  they  would  like  to  see — late  from 
Ohio,  [Laughter,  and  cu  ies  of  "that's  so." 
They  don't  want  to  say  they  are  for  Jeff.  Df 
vis,  and  in  f\\\  or  of  dividing  the  country.  V>ut 
they  try  to  pi-event  our  increase  of  force,  wiC 
which  to  crush  him  out;  and  should  their  ef 
forts  jprove  Ii,s  success  would  not  their  con 
duct  be  actually  as  criminal  as  though  thej 
had  gone  for  him  with  arms  in  their  hands- 
or  openly  avowed  his  cause  in  the  South? 

I  am  emphatically  for  the  law,  and  tor  en 
forcin-'  it,  to  the  letter— fur  raising  enougl 
men  to  suddenly  wipe  out  rebellion,  and  Jell 
Davis  and  his  whole  crew.  What  wiil  be  th 
cry  of  those  who  are  forced  into  the  war 
when  it  is  all  over— as  it  will  be  soon— am 
when  the  rebels  are  whipped,  and  these  con 
scripts  come  home  again?  Of  course  the; 
will  say,  "Yes.  I  aided,  in  it,  but  1^  iff  it  vi 
dcr  coni-lraint  and  by  compulsion^  Not  n  bi 
of  it.  [  Laughter.]  Each  one  will  be  eqaall 
proud  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  glonov 
ati   ievement.  .     '4.- 

Tlmy  say  that  old  Abe  (that  s  what  *be 
call  him)  not  long  ago,  is-nod  a  pi-elamatu 
which,  in  effect,  frees  all  t  he  niggers,  an 
these  same  objectors    arc  .: :.ightjly  iua-1  aboi 
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it.  Now.  I  am  not  half  as  mad  about  it  ns  I 
might  ho.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed 
now.  It  is  not  a  law,  but  just  Such  an  order 
H  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  army  had 
a  right  to  i.-sue.  R  was  hot  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress— was  never  before  it.  It  was  a  mere 
order  directed  to  the  Southern  people.  All 
that  is  required  of  us  is  to  see  it  executed, -- 
As  such  an  order  I  am  bound  to  see  it  execu- 
ted—bound to  respect  ir  ns  I  would  any  other 
order.  And  I  do  it  without  grumbling.  [Cry 
of  "Good  M.klie?!"]  I'll  Tell  you  why  L  am 
not  mad  about  this  proclamation.  I  stood  by 
the  South  from  first  to  last,  upon  all  occa- 
sions—until  she  rebelled—but  now  that  she 
so  rebelled,  the  President  cannot  do  anything 
—  the  people  cannot  do  anything  calculated  to 
damage  her  in  a  vital  spot,  cripple  her  ener- 
gies, and  reduce  her  to  the  submissive  posi- 
tion of  getting  upon  her  marrow  hones — that 
1  will  get  mad  about — that  I  will  not  lend  my 
entire  support  and  co-operation.  [Cheers,] 
If  all  who  hear  me  had  been  out  for  two 
years,  slept  out,  been  shot  at,  and  been  shoot- 
ing;, marching,  fighting,  in  mud  and  in  rain, 
I  have    been,  I  reckon     they  would  not  be 

ery  mad,   either.      [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
fhe_Emaui'.ip-atioti  Proclamation  never  freed 
single  negro  \et,     and     I     have  yet  to    see 
it  can.     You  have  first    to    clear  a  conn 
y  of  the  rebel  soldiers  before   the  Proelama- 

ion  can  b<:  enforced,  and     before  you  clear  a 

^>,c.:;e  coot! ■;il)iinil   uaUer  ;^  pioviMone.    When 

you  don't  take  the  country,  and  drive  off  the 
Soldiers  of  the  enemy,  the  negroes  free  them- 
elves  as  fast  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
Where  our  army  goes  they  all  run  away  from 
heir  masters,  and  seek  our  lines.  And  I  do 
ot  honestly  suppose  there  is  a  negro  in  North 
rrolina.  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  who 
as  ever  heard  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
ankee  army,  who  has  not  immediately  tifd 
p  his  '-portable  property"  i.;  the  first  con- 
enient  pocket  handkerchief,  and  made  all 
ossible  speed  in  the  direction  whence  came 
lie  sounds  of  the  Union  fife  and  drum. — 
Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  hear  that  some 
eop!e  are  very  mad  because  the  negroes  do 
un  away  from  their  masters.  I  suppose  it 
o  be  time.  It  is.  at  least,  very  natural  — 
et  me  tell  you  one  thing,  however.  The  ar- 
ny  of  the  Union  was  not  sent  South  to  free 
egrces,  to  catch  and  return  negroes,  but  to 
'hip  out  traitors  and  to  squelch  an  iniquit- 
us  rebellion.  If  the  rebels  loose  their  ne- 
;roes,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  natural  conse- 
[uence  of  being  whipped.  Let  the  negroes 
;o.  If  the  rebels  want  their  negroes  back, 
et  them  catch  them  and  get  them  back  if  they 
an.  I'll  see  them  to  the  d— 1  before  I'll  do 
t  for  them!  [Cries,  "That's  the  doctrine- 
's it?"]  Let  me  paint  it  to  you  as  a  legal 
reposition— for,  before  the  war,  I  used  to  be 
onsidered  about,  a  first  class,  or,  at  ieast,  a 
alf-way  lawyer,  before  a  whisky  magistrate, 
don't  know  what  I  might  do  before  a  Su- 
i-eme  or    Superior  Court,     but  I    believe   in 


Cairo  I  used  to  be  considered  a  decently  tol- 
erable Justice  of  the  Peace  attorney,  and  I 
understand  law  enough  to  put  this  emancipa- 
tion business  before  you  in  ship-shape.-- 
I  guess  I'll  give  you  my  opinion  as  a  law- 
yer. 

The  President  issued  his  Proclamation.  If 
it  was  unconstitutional,  which  is  open  to  <mu- 
siderable  question,  all  questions  arising  under 
it  can  be  settled  hereafter  just  as  w,dl  as 
though  it  had  never  been  issued.  After  the 
war,  if  property  is  confiscated,  I  suppose  eve- 
ry man  will  have  the  right  to  bring  his  case 
before  the  proper  court.  First  let  us  restore 
the  Government.  Then  just  tell  Mr.  rebel  to 
lay  down  his  musket,  put  in  his  plea  that  he 
is  a  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  United  States 
again,  and  then  let  him  go  before  a  court  and 
petition  to  have  his  negroes  returned  to  him. 
If  he  has  not  forfeited  all  bis  rights  by  his 
treason,  then  he  can  perhaps  recover  his 
property.  If  the  court  decides  that  his  treas- 
on has  deprived  him  of  all  his  legal  rights, 
then  he  must,  loose  his  negroes.  If  he  then 
says  the  decision  is  unconstitutional,  we'll  ar- 
gue the  questiou  With  him.  If  he  likes  it, 
well  and  good.  If  he  don't  like  it,  we'll 
make  him.  But  this  is  for  the  future.  Wait 
until  the  time  comes.  That  time  is  certainly 
not  now. 

There  are  those  who  argue  against  confis- 
cation, but  they  merely  desire  to  object  and 
keep  up  a  disturbance  at  the  North.  Isn't  it 
extremely  curious  that  some  are  so  very 
deeply  interested?  They  say  we  are  depriv- 
ing the  rebels  of  their  rights.  Let  me  ask 
what  rights  they  have  which  are  entitled  to 
be  respected?  They  use  everything  against 
us.  Why  not  say,  instead:  Mr.  Kebel,  you 
stole  from  our  Government,  plundered  the 
land,  took  our  guns,  our  right  to  the  free  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi.  The  Government 
is  now  only  taking  its  own  back  again."  I 
am  in  favor  of  confiscating  property.  What 
government  is  there  as  lenient  as  ours  is  to  the 
traitor?  In  other  lands  such  an  act  not  only 
takes  away  his  property,  his  franchise,  but 
adds  a  bar  sinister  upon  his  escutcheon  forev- 
er, to  live  by  his  progeny,  until  the  name 
shall  be  extinct.  Other  countries,  for  such 
crimes,  corrupt  the  blood  to  eternity.  Our 
Government  is  more  lenient.  It  only  confis- 
cates his  property  and  disfranchises  him. — 
And  if  a  man  is  a  traitor  he  ought,  himself,  to 
be  subject  to  confiscation.  [Cry — "That's 
so." 

But,  some  will  say,  if  negroes  are  property, 
they  should  be  confiscated  and  sold  like  other 
property.  Not  so.  Slaves  being  property, 
or  if  property,  there  is  no  questioning  the 
right  to  confiscation.  If  they  are  not  prop- 
erty, they'll  confiscate  themselves.  Govern- 
ment has  tha  right,  in  the  case  of  a  rebel,  to 
confiscate  his  horse,  and  in  do'ng  so,  can  sell 
it,  or  not,  as  is  thought  best.  If  the  Govern- 
ment needs  horses,  as  it  does,  then  the  Gov- 
ernmdnt  will    turn     the    horse  over    to    the 
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Quartermaster's  Department,  to  be  use  J 
against,  the  enemy.  It  is,  then,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  say  whether  it  will  confiscate  the 
negro  by  using  him  or  selling  him.  As  the 
Government  is  not  in  the  negro  selling  or 
buying  business,  it  will  undoubtedly  use 
him.  It  is  purely  a  question  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide.  Now,  I  say  further.  I  am  for 
the  Government  to  be  restored — with  the  ne- 
gto  or  without  him.  I  want  the  Government, 
at  all  hazards,  to  be  supported  and  kept  in- 
tact. If  we  can't  have  it  as  it  was,  or  as  it  is, 
let  us  have  it  in  as  good  condition  as  we  can 
get  it.  As  for  the  negro's  loss  to  ibe  South, 
I  do  not  care.  The  rebel  officer  does  nor 
steal  my  horse,  and  then  come  to  me  with:  — 
"Sir,  I  bring  you  back  your  animal  "  He  is 
not  so  polite.  Nor  am  I  going  to  takft  back 
this  negro  so  politely,  and  say,  "My  dear 
sir,  here  I  return  you  your  colored  man  Sam- 
uel, yho  ran  off  some  time  since."  If  any 
one  else  wants  to  do  it,  I've  nothing  to  say. 
But  it's  not  my  way. 

The»e  are  other  topics.  Another  argument 
made  in  favor  of  rebellion,  anfl  used  to  dis- 
courage those  who  are  for  the  war,  is  that 
called  the  peace  measures,  Its  advocates, 
strangely  enough,  claim  to  be  good  Union 
men,  too.  If  they  are  asked  the  question, 
they  say  they  are  for  the  Union,  of  course. — 
When  asked  if  they  are  in  favor  of  whipping 
Jeff.  Davis,  they  hesitate,  but  finally  answer, 
"Yes."  But  they  do  not  think  that  war 
will  ever  restore  the  Government  They  say 
war  is  a  most  horrible  thing — we  are  loosing 
too  many  good  men  by  the  havoc  of  war. — 
But  when  we  ask  how  they  wovld  stop  it, 
they  say,  '-Peace,  or  by  peaceable  means." 
I  have  lately  met  a  peace  man.  I  offered  to 
give  him  everything  i  was  worth  if  he  would 
point  out  how,  by  a  peace,  -we  would  restore 
our  country.  The  fact  is,  it  cannot  be  saved 
•lout  by  the  war.  Will  anybody  tell  me  one 
other  means?  The  only  way  is  to  force  the 
rebels  to  submit  to  the  Government.  My 
plan  for  ending  the  war  and  restoring  the 
power  of  the  Constitution,  is — to  enforce  the 
Conscription  Act  immediately.  Give  us  ($00- 
000  more  men.  and  the  army  that  marched 
from  Cairo  to  Vieksburg  in  eighteen  months 
— dealing  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf — will 
take  the  other  coast,  m  atter  Bragg  and  his 
men,  Beauregard  lirtrj  his  men,  and  enable 
Meade  to  eat  up  Loo  and  his  men,  and  the  re- 
bellion will  be  crushed.  Then  the  States  can 
•be  brought  again  to  the  Union.  And  there 
will  never  be  another  rebellion  in  this  coun- 
try. * 

Some  there  are  who  undervalue  what  the 
army  has  already  accomplished.  How  far 
have  we  actually  advanced?  One  yea)-  ago, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  20,000  men  were  prevent- 
ing the  operations  of  commerce  on  our  west- 
ern waters — the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  Cumberland.  These  rivers  were 
"blockaded— all  blockadfd.  What  do  you  find 
to  day?     The    enemy    has  been  driven    from 


the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Mis- 
sissif  pi.     This    has    been    done    in  eignteen 
months  l\y    General     Grant — one   of  the  best 
men    who    ever     lived,     in    my    judgment. — 
[Cheers  ]     Yet     there    are  men  who  say  that 
l  he  rebellion  cannot  be    ciushed    out.      Don' 
tell     me   so.     If    so  much     can    be  done    ii 
eighteen     months,    when  can  the  entire  busi 
ness  be  settled':     It  is  only  a    matter  of    men 
and  time.      The  story  that  one  Southerner    i« 
equal  to  ten  Northerners,  is  played  out    They 
find  that  even  those  brought  up  in    the  North 
can  fight,      (rive  the  Government  M00  000  men 
now,  and  in  six  months    the  rebellion    cannot 
stand  upon  its  legs. 

Give  us  the  men,  and  we  Avill  see    what  vit 
tue  there  is  in  invasion.      By  the  wa}T,  Lee  ir 
vaded  Pennsylvania  on  the  3d  and  4th  of    Ju- 
ly last,  I  believe,  and  it  is  said  that  John  Moi 
gan  invaded  Ohio,  and  has  at  last  invaded  the 
Penitentiary  of  that  State.      [Laughter.]     No 
man  need  tell  me  that  if  our  army  at  Charles- 
ton were    properly    reinforced,  and  Meade  is 
properly  s-upported,   that  the  rebellion  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  close.     Nothing  could 
prevent  us    from  crushing  Jeff.  Davis  and  his 
armies  to  the  earth. 

But  what  has  been  the  effect,  of  the   mobs  in 
New    York?     The    draft    has  been  delayed— 
been  put  off  for  a  time.     The  armies   havenotl 
been  reinforced,  and  thus  the  close  of  the  war| 

ttleo   putotf  fin-   outnu    time,      as    n.     oOIi.-c vj c q jgpf 

It  has  given  the    South     an     advantage    theyl 
could  not    otherwise    have  gained.      Dad  theyl 
not  gained  that  advantage  the  war  must  have! 
ended  within  ninety  days.     The  traitors  insti- 
gating those  mobs  might  certainly  have  said: 
"The  Government  is  at    least  as  good  as  J< 
Davis,    and     they     shall    have    the    men; 
But,   as  it  is,  the  progress    of  the  war  is  lagj 
ging, 

Let  us  see  how' Ave  would  have  succeccie| 
without  our  army — without  having  men  nl 
all.  How  was  it  to  be  done?  By  peace meas| 
ores.  If  I  w>rc  going  to  get  the  Guvcrnmci 
into  a  state  of  ui  ganization  again  without  wai] 
I  would  dress  myself  up  in  my  best  clothe* 
rut  on  my  prettiest  style,  go  South  and  pal 
my  respects  to  the  ladies.  In  time  they  miglf 
be  won  over— then  they  would  win  over  th 
men;  for,  I  assure  you,  until  the  women  couj 
be  won  over  to  our  side,  no  peace  proposition" 
could  touch  the  male  portion  of  Jeff.'s  coif 
stiluency.    [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

They'waut    the  Union    as    it  w..s,    and  t! 
Constitution  as  it  is.     But  they  want  the  wi 
no  longer  prosecuted  on    the  offensive.     I  su| 
pose  we  are    to    sit  down  and    watch,  and  s{ 
what  the  rebels    will  do.     In  six  months, 
these  peace  agitators,  they— the  rebels— WI 
ask  to  be  taken  back  again  into  the  Union. 
But  what  if  we  stop    and  Jeff,    don't  corae?| 
Tell  me,  what  then?     Hadn't  you  better 
kept  up  the  fight  and   brought  him    to  ten 
Now    you  have  either    to  commence  anew, 
let  him    slide.     Wouldn't    it  be  best  to  k< 
hammering  away  at  him,  now  that  you    1 
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;ot  your  fi  ig'r    in   hi"  eyes?  [dies  of  "Yes: 

e<:  that's  the  game.''] 
1  mot  au    influential    gentleman  the    other 
I  ,.n  the    pars.      He   was  a  peace  man,  and 
fudge  of  the   Court.     I  asked  him  : 
* 'Judge,    you    are  for    stopping  the  war,  I 

houht  Mipooso,  from  your  talk.1' 
•Yes." 

■Now.  why  would  you  stop?" 
►Because  the  Government  oao  in  «  t'r  be,  re- 

toved     by   force     of    war." 
"Then,  how  would  you     do  '?" 
"T  am  net  Pre  si  le«t 

""Well,  supposing  you  vverv  !.  ■r-rddent.  how 
ouhl    jqu/restore  the  Ujaijon  without  fight 

ug?" 

r'd  is'Vtld  a  proclamation,    that  if  Jeff     Da- 

'|t  di  li    t  submit.  I'd    tend  Commissioners  to 

legot iate  a  peace." 

Suppose    that  he    should  tc-H    your  peace 

""ommi.-'sioners    to  go    home  about  their  busi- 

iess.  what  then?" 
"I'd  ju-t  acknowledge  his    independence." 

Great  applause.] 
ISow  this  is    just  what  these  men  are  after. 

They  would  give    Jeff.  Davis  notice    through 

Lallan  digharn  and   his    friends.     They  would 

recognize  disunion,  favor  disunion,   and  that, 

.00,    after    so  much     blood  and  treasure  have 

)een  spent  io  the  endeavor  to  preserve  Union, 
can  prove  that  these  men  are  in  favor  of  the 

n-cnlled-Confedevacy,    and  yet,  they  claim  to 

g£  I)     :lV>crat.-sv      T\**>jr    ->  o      not    Uen.cer.iU.    far 

'or  a  man  cannot  ho  a  Democrat  without  first 
ei'ng  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  his  country. — 
They  held  a  meeting  at  Springfield,  said  to 
ave  been  composed  of  Democrats — God  save 
he  mark!  There  they  proposed  to  read  such 
s  \  am  out  of  the  Democratic  party.  In 
pite  of  that,  I  propose  being  just  what  I  am, 
ust  as  I  am  minded.  I'll  be  a  Democra',  if 
hat  party  is  right,  after  the  war — now  I  am 
war  man.  They,  passed  at  this  meeting  a 
eries  of  resolutions,  and  among  them  is  the 
arnous  23  1  resolution — or  their  peace  doc- 
rine.  I  ^mll  not  pause  to  examine  these  ar- 
cles  too  closely.  But  in  cne  place  they  say 
jey  are  in  fav^r  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
nd  a  little  further  along  they  say  that  they 
e  in  favor  of  it  as  it  is  not — as  they  speak 
f  amending  it. 
But,  what  do  they  mean  by  the  Government. 
it  was?  Do  they  mean  right?  Are  they 
>r  putting  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  men  back  with 
s,  forgetting  they  were  over  traitors,  and  al- 
wing  them  the  same  rights  as  before?  T  en, 
so,  I  am  not  with  them.  I  favor  a  different 
ate  of  things  altogether.  I  am  for  prosecu- 
ng  this  war  to  the  bitter  end  against  Jeff, 
avis  and  his  minions.  1  am  for  going  further 
an  this— for  hanging  them  to  trees.— 
Jheers.] 

These  resolutii  ns  say  that  on  the  day 
ey  were  passed — the  17th  of  June — 
e  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  var 
ould  have  ceased.     At  that  time  Grant's 


Utile  an 


rather 


dirty,  if  must  U& admitted,  back  J'  Vicks- 
\)\,Y'X-  If  vv<3  prosecuted  the  war  oilrn- 
srveiy  after  that  date,  we  weie  \  lofcttnig 
the  Coastitution.  But  we  did  \  rosecutu 
it—  Grant  sa  d  he  would,  ar.d  he  did — 
on  die  1th  day  of  July  we  marched  into 
Yieksburg  to  the  music  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  and  thus  made  that 
glorious  day  much  the  greater  day  than 
e\  r  befbie — added  new  light  to  its  br.l- 
lianey.  According  to  these  peace  men, 
wo  sin  uld  have  remained  outside.  Then 
Banks  would  not  have  entered  Port  Hud- 
son, and  the  Constitution  would  not  have 
b:en  violated  by  opening  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf.  John  Morgan  woald  have 
continued  his  tour  through  Ohio  and 
K  Mit  icky;  he  would  have  traversed  Penn- 
sylvania, and  afte:  wards  invaded  Wash- 
ington. It  v.  us  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  stop  Morgan,  to  whip  L^e,  to 
whip  Pembetton,  to  take  Port  Hudson. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  no  ar- 
rests made  upon  these  accusations. 

Some  of  these  wiseacres  think  that  the 
Constitution  is  constantly  being  violated. 
I  do  not.      George  Washington    dul   not 
think  so  when  he  aided  in  the   establish- 
ment of  this  noble. Government.      We  do 
not    believe    when    a  man  takes  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and    shakes    i^    in    the 
faces  of  traitors  until  they  turn  pale,  and 
their  legs  refuse  to  hold  their  rotten  car- 
casses, that  he  is  violating  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution.      Let  people  calfsuch 
a  man  a  mean  Abolitionist,  if  they    will. 
The    man  is  right.      If  a  man,  for  loving 
his  country,  is  to  be  denounced  and    tra- 
duced, then  I,  for  ore,  am  willing  to    be 
abused  and  villified.      If  for  this  I  am  to 
be    abused  and  denounced,  let  abuse  and 
villification  be  heaped  upon   me — let    all 
the  vidians  this  side  of  purgatory  get  to- 
gether and  spew    them    upon    me.      The 
very   heavens    Will  weep  waters  to  wash 
me  clean  again.      If  a  man  steals  a  horse 
they  may  call  him    an    Abolitionist.      If 
men  like  me  must  they  call  me  an    Abo- 
litionist.     It  is,    of  course,  because  they 
lack  the  power  oflanguage    to    describe. 
It    is    the    only  name  they  can  think  of. 
If,  instead  of  this,  these  men  would  only 
for  once  march  into  the  arm}',  if  but  for 
one  week,   become  U.  S.  Soldiers,    their 
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hearts  and  consciences  would  be  the  eas- 
ier thenceforth,  forever. 

The  time  has  been  that  a  soldier  was 
honored,  and  if  my  country  lias  come  so 
low  that,  when  a  man  comes  out  for  its 
defe  ice  he  must  meet  scorn  and  villifiea- 
tion,  I  pray  that  LI  may  die,  and  have 
ground  close  over  me.  But  it  is  not  so! 
We  are  not  despised.  The  country  will 
yet  be  restored.  There  is  patriotism  e- 
rough  in  the  people  to  drive  eveiy  van- 
dal from  the  land,  as  they  deserve  to  be 
driv?n.  When  this  is  done,  I  do  not  en- 
vy the  opposers  of  the  war  in  after  years. 
I  do  not  want  tficir  reputation  for  any 
of  my  friends.  When  you  do  read  it,  it 
will  be  a  black  and  damaging  record-— a 
dark  page  in  the  history  of  our  country- 
men and  of  our  country. 

I  learned  when  a  boy,  from  a  good 
old  Democratic  father  and  patriot,  that 
to  my  country  I  owed  everything — life, 
property,  reputation,  all — and  that  f  r 
that  country  I  must  forever  be,  whether 
she  Avas  right  or  Avrong.  [Cheers.]  I 
learned  that  every  man  should  give  his 
life,  give  everything  to  his  country,  if 
that  country  was  in  danger  and  needed 
it.  No  really  great  man  ever  learned 
any  other  lesson.  To  object  to  law  was 
only  when  my  country  was  at  peace,  not 
when  at  war. 

Let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  being 
arrested  without  law,  being  put  in  jail — 
in  the  "Lincoln  Bastile"  some  have  call- 
ed it.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  keep  from 
arrest: 

Harbor  no  deserters;  drive  them  back 
to  their  regiments.  Make  speeches,  if 
you  make  any  at  all,  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  do  this  Til  wager  all  I 
am  worth  that  none  of  you  will  ever  be 
arrested.  Talk  and  act  light  and  you 
need    not    fear    arrest.     But  don't    talk 
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us    town- 


letters  of   his  name  is  Judge  J. 


stab  in  the  dark. 

You  have  a   man 
first 

Mulkey — who,  when  a  petition,  signed 
by  some  three  hundred  of  your  citizens, 
was  presented  to  him,  asking  me  to  ad- 
dress you  on  war  topics,  remarked  that 
lie  had  no  desire  to  hear  John  A.  Logan 
"spout  abolitionism  to  Democrats."  I 
bad  never  harmed  him,  had  never  stolen 


irom  him,  never  slandered  him.  vet  lie 
had  the  politeness  to  write  me  a  xevy  po- 
lite iiotej  to  the  same  ellect  as'  the  re- 
mark quoted.  He  is  a  nice  man,  a  very 
nice  man,  o-.ce  a  partner  of  mine,  I  be- 
lieve— but  nice  as  he  is,  and  polite  as  lie 
was,  none  but  a  low-flung,  pitiful  puppy 
would  have  done  any  such  thing.  He 
could  have  refused  without,  Uutu  that 
would  not  do.  Gentlemen,  I  could  not 
stoop  so  low  as  to  reach  that  man's  most 
noble  and  aspiring  thought.      [Cheers.] 

Let  us  consider  cur  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. You  may  differ  up  >n  some 
subjects — may,  not,  perhaps,  all  acqui- 
es(c  in  all  the  minutice  of  the  policy  of 
the  Administration,  as  we  look  at  it, 
with  our  knowledge  of  it;  but  upon  one 
pant — the  necessity  and  importance  of 
the  inaintainance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  the  keeping  of  the  Governme;  t 
intact — the  main  feature;  of  the  entire 
matter — we  all  agree.  If  you  are  for 
that,  you  are  also  for  using  every  avail- 
able means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end — the  restoration  of  our  "be- 
loved country.  It"  not  Tor  this,  noting* 
can  save  you  from  the  savor  of  disloyal- 
ty. If  you  prevent  men  from  entering 
the  service,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
war,  you  are  traitors.  [A  voice — 
"That's  so!"]  There  are  but  two  sides 
to  the  question;  you  are  for  us  or  against 
us. 

Let  r.o  man,  therefore';  say  that  lie  iabj- 
jects,  resists,  for  the  moment  he  docs  that 
he  commits  treason  against  the  best  coun- 
try the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  and  I  could 
take  him  before  a  court,  have  him  in- 
dicted, sentenced  and  hung,  as  he  riehly 
deserves.  Let  us  all  be  1  ryal,  quit  call- 
ing each  other  hard  names,  be  for  our 
country,  for  showing  the  power  of  the 
Government — showing  traitors  that  the 
flag  shall  float  over  every  foot  of  our 
heritage:  it  shall  crush  out  pirates  on  the 
sea  and  on  land;  commerce  shall  be  res- 
tored; the  stars  and  stripes  float  on  every 
sea,  river  and  lake,  respected  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  if  a  man  be  found  vile 
enough  to  dare  touch  one  of  its  spangled 
folds  with  cruel  hand,  the  law  only  knows 
vengeance  for  the  foul  deed.  Let  this  be 
done,  and  our  country  is  saved— is 
mightier    than    ever    before.      Vou    will 
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hear  songs  of  joy  going  up  from  the 
mouths  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives;  cheers 
from  the  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  of 
the  brave  soldiers,  that  the  war-worn 
and  battle-scarred  have  returned— that 
the  wandering  States  have  returned  with 
tnem — bearing  the  battle-Hag  in  on  j 
hand,  the  palm  in  the  other;  each  and 
every  family  in  the  land  joyous  and  free. 
Peace  will  be  brought  to  every  fireside. 
The  land  will  be  blessed,  and  all  will  be 
smiles  and  cheerfulness,  whichever  way 
we  turn.  Let  us  teel  that  this  great  fact 
has  been  accomplished  at  last —  that  we 
have  returned  to  the  same  state  as  before 
the  war.     Hasten  the  day. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  Gen.  Logan's,  delivered  in  Chicago, 
tells  what  he  thinks  about  Storey,  of  the 
Chicago  Times.  It  will  hit  all  copper- 
head editors: 

Iu  this  connection,  fellow-citizens,    al- 
low me  to  \all  your  attention  to  a  matter 
somewhat    personal    to   myself.     It 
well  .known,    f^ct    that  wherever  I  h] 
>v  Keen  I  have  oily  addressed  the  people31 
their    own     solicitation.      I  didn't  com 
home  to  make    a    political  canvass,    bat 
Only  to  try  to  obtain  rest  after    the  arqlu^ 
ous  duties  of  a  long  and  severe  eampaigjiv, 
This  is  the  only  visit  I  have  made  to  my 
home  and  family  for  two  years,  with  the 


lieve,  the  ''Chicago  Times,"  edited  oneo 
by  a  gentleman,  (Sheahan,)  but  great  has 
been  its  fall  since  then.  In  this  paper5 
of  date  of  8th  of  August  inst.,  I  find  the 
following  article: 

"As  showing  how  entirely  John  A 
Logan  has  gone  over  to  Abolitionism,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  in  his  harangues, 
lie  adopts  the  cant  so  common  for  twen- 
ty years  past  to  all  Abolition  orators. — 
He  talks  about  the  meanness  of  the  South- 
ern people  in  compelling  slaves  to  work 
for  them  without  pay. 

"He  is  equal  to  Milroy  in  threats  of 
vengeance  upon  Democrats  in  the  North 
who  have  not  turned  Abolitionists. — > 
Speaking  of  the  army,  he  said,  at  Cai- 
ro : 

"They  have  had  their  eyes  upon  these 
inmitigated  cowards — these  opponents  of 
toe  country  and  the  Administration, 
(and  the  Administration,  I  contend,  is 
the  country;)  and  when  they  seturn,  it 
villdo  the  soul  of  every  loyal  man  good 
10  sec  the  sunniiary  m0iuex  uj/wJjL^y^^ 
VilLt^Hd;  these "smeaTsv4t!id  peaes  ^gitA   "V  •< 


Hf:1 


exception  of   eight     days    soon  after  the 


battle  of    Donelson 

thought,  as  (hey  desired    it,    I  migh^at" 
least  tell  my  friends  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  my  country,  without  being  ac|ns-" 
ed     of  anything    wrong  for  doing  soflS[ 
told  them    I  was  advocating    no  majj*©r : 
party;  that  in  this  war  I  knew  no  p^Hyf- 
that  although  I  had  always  been  a  Beijw 
ocrat,  and  cherished  the  doctrines  of  that 
old  and  honored    pav.'y,    jet  in  ih!»-»«nj* 
test  I  was  fur    any  man,    let  him  belong 
to  whatever  party  he  might,  who  was  for.  '" 
his  country,  and  who  supported  the  Qov- 
ernment;  and  against  every  man  whoHlid     ' 
not  do  so — let    him  be  of  what  party  [he 
might.      For  these  acts  I  have  been  v^ip- 
ly  abused  and  slandered. 

"I  propose  to  read  you  from  a  pape|" 
published  here  in  your  midst,  and  claiipii 
ing  to  be  a  Democratic  paper,  (but  this^ 
claim    is  as  tulse    as   h— !,)  called,  1  w- 


i  their  bo] os 

\:t  Carbondaie  Jie.sw^      ■ 

ht  Vou  let  ftaMlJ?eQt>le^m.  hpMrdc-' 

,-Vibr    a  Southern    Confederacy,-** 

,11  l-ve  a  Northwestern  Confederacy- 

here,  was    a    plan    for  this    before  the 

caking  out    of    the  rebellion      It  was 

talked  over    by  men  who  are  steeped  to 

.     U  %s  in  treason,  and    if  we  fail  to  put 

While    at  homfl-        £rZih(>  rebellion,  our  beautiful  prairies 


JH 


do  Wiethe 


ill    be  drenched  in 


:}fthe    Northwest    wil 
"ood." 

Among    those    who,  before  the  war, 
&eft  over  the  question  of  a  Northwest- 
ni     Confederacy,     was  John  A.  Logan, 
theka  Representative    in    Congress  from 
uthern    Illinois— now  Major  General 
;  &%'■  A.     Logan.     He    said  further  at 
arbondale : 
'If  I  were  President  X  would  have  no 
fi"    The    first    man    that  raised  his 
V to  resist    the  law,  I  would  hang  to 
e  irst  tree  or  lamp  post.     I  don'tblame 
^fresident  for  being    more    lenient;  I 
■  say  what  I  would  do." 
jphe  reader  will  understand  this  f  ran  - 
iolence  of  a   new  convert,  when   we 
him  that  this  same  John    A.  Logan,-* 
e  beginning  of  the  war,  openly    efc- 


* 
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•onr;i_    I 


vruiting  in  southern  IHintus 
for  tlie  rebel  army;  that  two  or  throe 
of  his  own  relatives  entered  the  rebel  sir- 
vice  on  his  advice;  that  he  grossly  ia  Lilt- 
ed Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  streets  of 
Springfield,  for  the  stand  the  patriot  had 


-knowingly. 
(Great  ap- 


taken    concerning    the  war;  and  that 
openly  instigated  the  people  of  Southern    in  Springfield, 
Illinois  to  resist  ihe  passage-south  of  Ind- 
eral troops  over  their  soil. 

"Ths  ease    is  simply    that  ofawjak 
and  ambitious    man  going  from  one     ex- 
treme to  the  other.     He    is  ambitiouf  df 
a  Major  General's  commission  in  the  jeo-    else  t)it 
ulararmy." 

■  I    made  no  speech    ai    Cairo  at  jEl 
lime:  I    have    made    noi 


ed  that,  he  published  a  lie- 
intentionally  and  wilfully, 
plause — cheers  for  Logan.) 

So  far  as  his  charge  against  me  cf  re- 
cruiting for  the  rebel  army,  is  concern-. 
ed— it  is  too  infamous  and  damnable  to 
notice.     And  as  to  my  insulting  Dowglas 


or  anywhere  else,    it  is 


since  I  ba-e 
been  in  the  army.  I  was  there  with  a 
few  frknds  at  a  dinner  party,  and  hra 
desultory  conversation,  we  discussed  m al- 
ters connected  with  the  capture  of  Vick^ 
burg.     All    that    I  said    then,  I  cl^ 


now  recollect, 
tint  wvLt  r   c 


hern  .-.,  i 
any    Afh 


but  one  thing  I  d- 


.    il.:\    ~" 


false  as  h — 1;  but  is  he  not  a  pretty  man 
to  call  me  to  account  ior  insulting  miv 
one  for  being  a  patriot!  (Applause.)  It 
is  not  true  that  I  insulted  lUr.  Douglas. 
It  is  not  true  that  we  were  ever  anything 
an  friends  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of.  I  came  with  Mr.  Douglas  from 
Springfield  to  Joliet.  I  heard  him  with 
pleasure  at  every  station  on  the  road,  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  his  country. 
After  leaving  him  at  Joliet,  I  come  next 
day  to  Chicago— met  him  at  th  *  Trc- 
niont  House— staid  wi'h  him—talked 
with'  him  with  reference  xo  the  conditio^ 
of  th£  country.  It  war.  th-.)  last  time  1 
that   great  palriojf  and  states 


wen*.  /-Inthislwasmisi-cpcrtofl 
iess  without  intention  on  the  par 
reporter,     for  I  have  no  reason  to  J 
him  other  than  a  gentleman. 

As  to  what  I  was  reported  t(KH 
said  at  Carbondale,  I  avow  it  no]HM 
repeat  it  here  to-night.  It  is  truc-ESS 
yy  word  of  it. 

iiut  it  is  charged  by  the  Editor  H8B 
"gone  over  to  the  Abolitio^H 
I  adopt  in  my  "harangues,'**- 
cails  them,  the  "cant  so  common  tJHB 
htioji  orators  twenty  years  ao-o."  Mmtm 
so  that  I  was  one  w-i10  "talked  ajj^fl 
Northwestern  Confederacy,  befoj^B| 
and  whilst  1  was  a  member  (jJ&M'l 
1  .et  me  say  to  the  man  whi 
k-hed  lhat  paper,  that  when  he  pj 


man.      We    parted  as  t'l 

he  r:o 
•es    this    man  Store, 
:'l     (Laughter.)     1 
now.-     it  is  too  infamous.1 
)lished.     He  is  : 


An< 


he    dt 


to  be  v 


»ui;    'or  publish?.:7,      lie  is  a  maki  most  certain 
\y  poorly  fitted  for  Heaven,  and  the  Dev- 
il would  scorn  his  presence  if  he  were  to 


.»ppeai' 
inhls 


lI'O-I;-. 


before  him  tb-niglrti     When  Cod 

infinite  power  created  this  uni- 
ind  all  living  and  creeping  things 
,  among  other  thinks  he  ere:'. ted 
lakes,  lizzards,    an  elf-limy,  filthy, 


have, 
t  hat 


inferable  things;  he  they  looked  upon 
them,  and  they  were  not  lu-.v  and  mean 
enough  to  manifest  his  power,  and  he 
^HF create  some  vile  thing  that  will  b<- 
Hfed  with  disgust  and  Loathing  by  all 
Unbalance  of  created  things — he  then 
|H|ed  this  vile,  loathsome,  crawling, 
mr  thing — Storey,  of  the  "Ames.   (Great 


■■lause.; 


!ol 


7/.  100$.  08^.  Of 


